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LAPLAND SMILES ; 


Progress is the watchword of the world, 
development is the absorbing interest 
everywhere. There is a tendency in all 
this eager bustle to forget what makes 
life worth living. The coveris one example. 

In the not so long ago, Lapland was 
the gloomy country of wintery darkness 
and short nightless summer. It conjured 
up visions of witches, reindeer, the North- 
ern Lights. Time has changed the hoary 
picture. 

Not only have the children of Lapland 
always smiled easily, they are said to be 
so good-natured that they seldom deserve 
a whipping. 

Few of them are familiar with the games 
and interests of small children such as are 
taught in kindergarten schools further 
south. As soon as they can walk, they 
learn to play at being grown-ups. The 
kids on our cover are beaming with de- 
light at the thought of a ride in a boat- 
shaped Lapp sleigh, pulkka it is called, 
drawn by a live reindeer. 

Change and progress have so far been 
kind to Lapland on the whole. Aero- 
planes and power plants notwithstanding, 
the Lapps and their animals are happy 
up there in the north. Modern amenities 
help to make life easier there, leave more 
time over for leisure and laughter. 

Reins are not used when reindeer pull 
the sledge. They are controlled by a 
single bridle fastened at the animal’s 
neck and pulled in the direction which 
the driver wants to follow. Well, that’s 
the theory. The experience of some is that 
pull whichever way you will the reindeer 
insists on having its head and races off 
at high speed in the opposite direction. 
The one on the cover looks docile enough 
so there is no need to be anxious for the 
cheerful youngsters. 


Photo: U. A. Saarinen 


RECENT AND TOPICAL 


150th Anniverary Of The Cabinet. The r50th anniversary of the establishment of a 
cabinet in Finland was celebrated in Helsinki in connection with the unveiling of 
the statue of the first President of the Republic of Finland, Mr. K. J. Stahlberg. 
It stands on the lawn in front of Parliament. After Sweden lost Finland to Russia 
in the 1808—1809 war, Czar Alexander I granted Finland autonomy at the Diet 
of Porvoo. What used to be the Senate then became the Cabinet of independent 
Finland. 


Permanent Organ For Nordie Cooperation. Cabinet ministers from all the Nordic 
Countries met to discuss a proposal for the establishment of a permanent Nordic 
Ministerial Council. A committee of experts will be set up in association with this 
organ, staffed by permanent civil servants. It is expected that the Seventh Plenary 
Session of the Nordic Council, due to convene in Stockholm in November, will approve 
the plans. 


Deputy Premier Mikoyan made his second visit to Finland when he arrived in October 
to witness the signing of the Five-Year Trade Agreement (the third of these long- 
term agreements) between Finland and the USSR. He opened the 
Exhibition in Helsinki. 

Trade Well Balanced. At the end of September Finland’s foreign trade showed an 
export surplus of 6,700 million Fmks (1958, 12,300 million). Exports totalled 192,100 
million, imports 185,400 million Fmks. The situation is similar to that in 1958, but 
imports show a rising trend compared with exports. 


The Population Bulge Appears. There are 201,455 pupils attending secondary schools 
this fall. This is twice as many as the total in 1950. The flood will be released onto 
the labor market in the late 1960s and it is estimated that twice as many jobs will 
be required in 1970 compared with the situation today. 


Soviet Industrial 


Lapps Are A Pan-Nordic Problem. At the plenary meeting in November one of the 
questions to be discussed is the protection of Lapp culture. The development of 
Finnish, Swedish and Norwegian Lapland is off to a vigorous start, and this raises 
the problem of what can be done to ensure that Lapps and their culture and reindeer 
breeding do not disappear completely. 


More Butter Is Being Eaten. The Finns are using 19 per cent more butter than they 
did at the beginning of the year. But butter exports, heavily subsidized, have also 
increased, by 9 per cent. Hence, despite the increase in domestic consumption, the 
desired reduction of surplus stocks which have to be exported has not taken place. 


Socialist Neighbors. At the end of November the Social Democratic Party of Finland 
will celebrate its 6oth anniversary. The guests of honor will be the chairmen of the 
fraternal parties in Sweden, Norway and Denmark: Tage Erlander, Einar Gerhard- 
sen and H. C. Hansen. 


The Source Of Energy Is Drying Up. The summer’s drought, which is persisting into 
the fall, has reduced the water level to 2 feet below normal for the time of the year. 
44 per cent of the energy required must now be produced by steam power. It is 
estimated that the additional coal needed to produce this energy will cost about 12 
million dollars unless late rains change the situation. 


The Winter War. The war of 1939—40, so well known in Finland and all over the 
world, was recently recalled in memorial occasions all over Finland. Battle monuments 
have been unveiled in many localities. 


Ezra Benson, Minister of Agriculture of the USA, who was last here in 1946, visited 
Finland for the second time. 


Population Statistics. At the beginning of 1959 the population of Finland was 4,412,631, 
of which 37 per cent lives in towns and centers of population. The three biggest cities 
are: Helsinki (441,678), Tampere (122,836) and Turku (Abo in Swedish) (120,987). 
Two Sexagenarians. The Central Committee of Scientific Societies in Finland and the 


Agricultural Cooperative Organization Pellervo both celebrated their 60th birthdays 
recently. 


Industrialization Of Lapland. The Ministry of Trade and Industry has appointed a 
committee to study the diversification of industry in Lapland, especially the north- 
east of the district. 


Two Enontekié Lapp women preparing 
a move on high fell terrain. The frame 
of poles is left to stand and will serve 
the next time for the tent that will be 
pitched in the same spot. 


Lapp hunters on skis, with dog, rein- 
deer and two kotas. From the History 
of the Nordic Countries written in Latin 
by Olaus Magnus and published in Rome 


1555: 


The Colorful Lapps 


The northernmost province of Finland, Lapland, was 
still inhabited entirely by Lapps in the roth century. It is 
the most colorful and exotic piece of Finland. Colorful, 
indeed, is the right word to describe the original, non- 
> Finnish population of Lapland. 
os The southern parts of Lapland, from which the Lapps 

ans have withdrawn, are low-lying river regions divided 
Pa japle? by fells and covered by vast swamps and wet forest 
e7N Sl lands. The Saariselki region is forest and bare fell 
country. The region of Lake Inari is arctic hill country 
where fir trees predominate and the land is broken 
up into large lakes and numerous islands. Farther to 
the north is Taka-Lappi, where birch grows. Westward, 
in the arm of Finland, is the high land of Enontekié 
where the rivers rush down from the highest fells of 
Finland belonging to ranges which approach the Atlant- 
Continued on page 12. 
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There is a saying in Finland that goes 
something like this: »God created time, 
but He said nothing about hurry...» If 
ever a saying was tailor-made for Lap- 
land, then this is it. 

Time, peace, freedom, beauty — these 
are the qualities which impress most 
almost as soon as you have set foot in 
Lapland. Time: to do what you want 
when you want; peace: caught between 
the huge sky and the silent forests and 
fells, like a balm that seems to enter your 
very soul; freedom: of movement and of 
thought in this immense uncluttered 
space; beauty: not always grandiose or 
majestic, but not comparable with any- 
thing else because this is Lapland and 
there is nowhere in the world that’s like it. 

Imagine first of all thousands of square 
miles of forest land rolling to huge hori- 
zons; lace them with racing rivers and 
lakes that are like fragments of sky reflect- 
ed in their folds; scatter them with fells, 
great outcrops of them that have shaken 
off the forests to stand bare-headed under 
a sky infinitely more vast than any sky 
you have ever seen before. Then you’re 
beginning to get the idea. 
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Kilpisjarvi hotel from the top of Saana. 


Lapland As I See It 


Where It Starts 


»Down south» by the Arctic Circle, the 
tailway stops abruptly at Rovaniemi, 
Lapland’s modern administrative capital 
which rose from the ashes of 1944. It’s 
Finnair (the Finnish airline), the postal 
authorities and one or two private bus 
companies which provide you with the 
very adequate means of transport for 
continuing across the length and breadth 
of Lapland. 

Finnair will fly you to Rovaniemi from 
Helsinki in under four hours (including 
touch-downs at Kemi and Oulu). In one 
more hour they will take you to their 
northern air terminal at Ivalo, nearly 200 
miles north of the Arctic Circle, where 
you stand a good chance of scattering a 
herd of reindeer when you land. Already 
during that hour’s flight you will begin to 
understand a little of the land you are 
coming to. Your eye takes in the blue 
horizons, the forests, the brown marsh- 
land, the lonely little red house perched 
by a lake shore, the long solitary road, 
straight as a knife scar. 


SPATS Ee RSET ERE Sonera SEL RE aE 


By Sylvie Nickels, Assistant Editor Of 
The British Travel Magazine »GO». 


The Way Of The Four Winds 


Two main roads carve their way north- 
wards from Rovaniemi, both leading to 
Norway. One, known as the Arctic High- 
way, goes via Sodankyla—Vuotso— 
Ivalo—Inari— Kaamanen to hit the Nor- 
wegian frontier at Karigasniemi; a more 
recent branch of this road, from just 
beyond Kaamanen, proceeds more di- 
rectly northwards to reach Norway by 
Finland’s northernmost tip, Utsjoki. 

The second road goes via Kittila— 
Muonio— Karesuvanto— Kilpisjarvi, ro- 
mantically named the Way of the Four 
Winds; this meets Norway at the tip of 
Lapland’s north-western arm. Bright yel- 
low post buses and faster tourist coaches 
ply regularly along these routes as 
well as along one or two less frequented 
roads. Travel along any of them and you 
will learn, as I learnt, that whoever began 
this rumour that Laplanders are a dour, 
silent people should take the trouble to 
go to Lapland some day, and see. 

The postbus: conductor does double 
duty as postmah (note, on a postal deliv- 
ery schedule, how he’ll flip the post into 


A reindeer cow with a charming little calf, feeding on lichen in the April sun. 


Saana dominates the scene at Kilpisjarvi. 


| the wooden mail boxes by the roadside 
' with unerring accuracy as the bus slows 
down but doesn’t stop). He is also general 
aid to local ladies with big baskets and 
small children, keeps a friendly eye on 
little boys who delight in perching on the 
engine next to the driver, takes in and 
delivers cans of milk, loads and unloads 
everything from skis to perambulators. 

And the man at the wheel is not just a 
skilful driver; he is a man with a watch- 
ful eye open for lonely homesteads whose“ 
doors may open at the very moment he’s 
driving past to let out a scrambling, 
frantically waving family, clutching bas- 
kets, parcels, children, dogs. The bus 
stops, lumbers back in reverse, everyone 
beams in relief, including yourself. That’s 
mother all dressed up in her best clothes 
as she goes visiting; greetings are exchan- 
ged all round as the family load her on 
to the bus, and the journey is resumed. 
That, incidentally, is probably the only 
time you'll see a Laplander in a hurry. 
This time-keeping business isn’t their 
strong point, you see, and post buses 
keep strictly to the schedule. Well, 
mostly. 


Bed And Coffee 


Because distances are long and a bus 
trip can quite easily take five or six hours, 
there are periodical stops for coffee. It 
may be at a hotel, a café, or just a kioshkt, 
all alone in the Lapland nowhere but 
ready at any time of day or night to serve 
‘A refuge hut to overnight in along the Pallas-Hetta trail provides the hikers you that life-restoring cup. 
with »every commodity». Virtually every village has some 


Continued on page 14. 
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THE FUTURE OF LAPLAND 


The long dark nights will be shorter and 
lighter when the process of harnessing the 
wild waters of the province has been 
completed. Unfortunately, the supply 
of energy is not the only problem. There 
are communications to consider and, 
really taxing man’s ingenuity, the ques- 
tion of how to get along in such a cald 
climate. 
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It was fifteen years ago that the with- 
drawing German forces systematically 
destroyed the population centers, rail- 
ways, bridges and telephone connections 
of Lapland. Small though man’s impres- 
sion had been on this vast expanse of 
primitive nature, it seemed when the 
armies had gone that every condition for 


| When the first artifical lakes in Lapland become a reality, nearly 100 families will 
have to move out of this area. Postman Vain6 Blom carried the mail summer and 
winter to an isolated village, covering a distance of about 100 miles every week. He 
is now moving to southern Finland, one of the few people from this area to do so. 
From left to right: Kalevi, Kero Ensio, Mrs. Hellin Blom and Esa. The postman 
stands behind the family. In the background is the mail coach, the »Train of Ijaplandp». 


life in the province had disappeared in 
smoke and ruins. 

The Laplanders seemed to take their 
adversity as a challenge. Lapland was to 
be rebuilt. Not only that — as everything 
old had been destroyed they could now 
create in the new Lapland something 
that was even better. As usual when this 


{| Hinari Ruotsala would describe him- 
self as a bear killer. It is the old Lapland 
for him, and he still hunts big game in 
the forests. Together with his brothers he 
has killed 18 bears and taken some 
30 wolverines, the deadly foe of reindeer. 


starts, there seems to be no end to the 
construction of new and better things. 
Building goes on and on, villages look 
smarter and finer year by year. 

The spirit of enterprise was not new to 
Lapiand. It has always been required of 
anyone who wants to live there. Farming 
is possible only in the southernmost re- 
gions, the spruce limit is Ivalo, the pine 
Jimit a few miles northward. Throughout 
the Utsjoki rural district and even in 
more southern disctricts the only tree 
growth that Lapland soil can support 
is crooked and stunted mountain birch. 
The mean annual temperature is a couple 
of degrees below freezing point. It re- 
quires both tenacity and skill to live 
and make a living in such conditions. 


Kirkenes, the easternmost town of Norway, is a thriving mining community and 
harbor town. This is where the Finus and Norwegians plan to establish a new chemical 


pulp mill. 


Exploiting The Natural Resources 

The rebuilding of Lapland alerted the 
Finns to the potentialities of this largely 
neglected province. They had admitted, 
almost unwillingly since Lapland was 
after all only Lapland and not represen- 
tative of prosperous and progressive Fin- 
land, that the province was a unique 
tourist attraction. The idea gradually 
gained ground that there were potential 
riches to be exploited, difficult though it 
would be to mobilize the natural resources 
of the area. 

For long the only means of transport in 
Lapland had been waterborne and along 


{| The first settlement was along the rivers. This is Rovaniemi, the capital of 
Lapland. It suffered a 96 % devastation in 1944 and has been rebuilt to the plans 
of Alvar Aalto, the world-famous Finnish architect. 


footpaths and tracks, The railway from 
southern Finland now runs through the 
coastal town of Kemi, to the gateway 
to Lapland, Rovaniemi, with connections 
beyond to Kemijarvi and Salla, and 
some distance north cf Tornio. In 1928 
the Petsamo Road was opened, a road 
that was motorable as far as the Arctic 
Ocean. Then Petsamo was lost in World 
War II and new roads had to be 
built. It is now possible to motor right 
through the arm of Finland to Kilpis- 
jarvi or via Inari to Utsjoki and to 
Karigasniemi and on into Norway. Lap- 
land is more than just a tourist center 
now that it has these roads. It is a transit 
area through which Norwegians can and 
do drive en route to Oslo. And there are 

Continttied om page 15 


Close by the highest peak (2,700 feet) of Pallastunturi 
Fell is Pallashovi. The last lap of the trip to this hotel 
must be made by reindeer in the winter. From the hotel 
steps the terrain is easy and pleasant. 
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POLAR CIRCLE 


Every year there are more and more places offering 
lodgings for skiers in Lapland, as this map shows. 
Hikers sometimes spend the night in a refuge hut, of 
which there are some 200 in Lapland. The following 
places have more than 20 beds available to travellers 
(the number in brackets refers to the number on the 
map): Kemijarvi (3), Jumisko (4), Pyhatunturi (7), 
Sodankyla (8), Vuotso (9), Kaunispaa (10), Ivalo (12), 
Inari (13), Karigasniemi (14), Utsjoki (15), Kemi (16' 
Tornio (17), Aavasaksa (19), Pello (20), Yllas (22), 
Rovaniemi (23), Levi (25), Muonio (27), Pallas (28), 
Kerassieppi (30), Hetta (31), and Kilpisjarvi (35). — 
Tornio, Kemi, Rovaniemi and Kemijarvi are on the 
railway. 


f te ees ee 


7 The skiing season in Lapland begins in February and continues 
through to May. By this time the snow has melted off the boughs 
of the trees and from many slopes facing north. The snow crust is 
as much as five foot deep and yet melts in 2—3 days of spring sun. 


ca tene ty 
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On festive occasions the Lapps still wear their old colorful 
national costumes. The braid ornamentation has yellows 
and reds. The peskt (blouse-like coat) is usually in blue, 
and the leather belts are decorated with shiny brass studs. 


< The fell hiker must always carry warm and windproof 
clothing. On the top of the mountain, however, when the 
spring sun is full, a man can be shirtless for a while. 


HUH BAPPS AND THE REINDEER 


7 Pyhatunturi, East Lapland, is thought by many to be more magnificent and interest- 
ing than the more popular winter sports centers of West Lapland. It stands lower 
than Pallastunturi, but rises steeply from the low ground. 


A Word For Nature 


»It seems as if the primitive wilds of 
Lapland are gradually to be converted 
into a tidy, pleasant park for tourists — 
just as the once wild reindeer of Lapland 
have been tamed and trained to be useful 
domestic animals.» Thus wrote an admir- 
er of virgin nature in 1936. The changes 
caused by tourism, however, are relatively 
insignificant compared with the drastic 
alterations that are coming. Lapland, 
indeed all northern Finland, is going 
through a process of vigorous economic 
progress. The boundary of man-made 
Finland is to be moved further north, 
natural Finland must recede. The culti- 
vated area can still be expanded, espe- 
cially swamp land, the severe climate 
and barren soil notwithstanding. Forests 
are to be more effectively exploited. And, 
the greatest change of all, the water 
power of the area is to be harnessed, the 
natural water systems regulated. At 
this moment the River Kemijoki, the 
biggest river of northern Finland, is 
being built up, like the surrounding 
countryside. 

Exceptionally for Finland, the catch- 
ment area of the River Kemijoki has 
few lakes. This means that the water level 
in the river varies considerably with the 
seasons. For the sake of the power plants 
planned and abuilding on the river, these 
changes in water level must be levelled 
out. This will require the creation of 
enormous artificial lakes, two to three 
times the size of Lake Kemijarvi. The 
man-made lakes now projected will be 
the biggest in Europe after the dam basins 
of the USSR. 


Maps Must Be Redrawn 


These plans will involve an upheaval 
of Nature. Artificial lakes are not exactly 
beauty spots and the water level in them 
will fluctuate over a range of many feet. 
It is questionable whether they will 
support any natural life, animal or plant. 
They may become dead waters. Nor is it 
known how these vast stretches of water 
will affect the climate, flora and fauna of 
the surrounding areas. The cultural geo- 
graphy of the area will suffer a revolutio- 
nary change. Meadow, field and pasture 
will be submerged, conditions for forestry 
and floating will change. The prospects of 
reindeer herding will change. Roads must 
be redirected, human settlement reorga- 
nized. 

The whole character of the entire river 
system, from the source down to the 
mouth, will be completely different. Sal- 
mon, once important to the population of 
these wilds, are already disappearing. 
Rushing streams and roaring waterfalls 
are being silenced for ever. Liinahattu 
waterfall, on the River Tennidjoki, known 
to none but the locals and an occasional 
explorer, will be muted before it is dis- 
covered. Much of this wilderness country 
is still unknown to the public at large — 
now it will never be known. 


But Something Will Be Preserved 


The most urgent and important task 
is to protect representative specimens of 
the original nature from economic ex- 


Dead pines, standing but barkless, are to be seen throughout Lapland except in 
northernmost Utsjoki where pine does not grow. Unfortunately, dead pines make 


-Pyhatunturi National Park. 


the best firewood and soon will only be found in protected areas, The picture is from . 


by Reino Kalliala 


ploitation: soil formations, water courses, 
wild plants and animals. Fortunately, 
this need has long been appreciated. As 
long ago as 1938 ten nature protection 
areas were established on State-owned 
lands in the area. Six of these are now on 
the wrong side of the border as a result 
of territarial cessions to the Soviet Union 
at the end of World War II. To make up 
for this loss and to provide urgently a 
permanent solution to the problem of 
nature protection, 19 new nature pro- 
tection areas were established in 1956. 
Some are reserved for scientific investiga- 
tions, some have been declared national 
parks open to tourists. 

The ateas protected in one or other of 
these ways are shown in the map. Oulan- 
ka, Pyhatunturi, Pallas-Ounas and Lem- 
menjoki are national parks. The other 
districts are nature parks. These dis- 
tricts, totalling 1817 square kilometers, 
cover several different types of terrain, 
representative beauty spots, characteris- 
tic plant populations, common plant and 
animal specimens and even rarities. They 
take in virgin forest, vast swamps, lakes, 
rivers, waterfalls, gorges and fells, In 
combination they form a piece of the 
magnificence, beauty and barren richness 


of the North. And, as man advances year 


by year, so their value will increase. 
Unfortunately still unprotected but liv- 
ing as exiles in these districts are bear 
and fynx, wolf and wolverine. But this 
will soon be put right. Bear and lion have 
been satisfactorily protected elsewhere 
in the world and it should be possible to 
do the same in Finland. 


-> Karhunjuomalampi (which means the 
pond where the bear finds his drink), also 
in Pyh&atunturi National Park, is sur- 
rounded by tall spruce trees. 


Finally, Tiding Up 


The preservation and protection plans 
also apply on a smaller scale. There are 
small parts of many rural districts which 
are worth protecting, even individual 
natural monuments such as spectacular 
stones, rocks, caves, springs, giant trees. 
This work has got off to a good start. 
Nor are the requirements limited to 
nature and monuments. The cultivated 
landscape itself calls for protection, In a 
well cared for landscape the land and the 
forest are in good condition, farms are 
kept tidy, villages preserve their char- 
acter, buildings, roads and all modern 
technicalities are blended with nature. 
Man and Nature, in short, are in harmony. 
In this respect there is still a lot to be 
done, not least in northern Finland. 

In the conquest of the wilds the first 
steps, of course, are of a pioneering nature. 
This can hardly be tidy work. The road 
is driven through as far as necessary and 
finished to a state of bare trafficability. 
The first houses look like barracks. It 
is regrettable that the landscape of the 
many new settlements in northern Fin- 
land has been left in this pioneer state. 
With life as hard and difficult as it is, all 
the funds and energy available have been 
expended on keeping alive. It is only to be 
hoped now, when the face of the land is 
being changed beyond all recognition, 
that the money and enthusiasm will be 
found to protect and preserve something 
of the old character of the area. 


The nature parks and national parks of 
northern Finland. The figures denote the 
area in square kilometers (500 sq. km, = 
193 sq.miles). A double line under the 
name indicates a national park. 


| Doctor Reino Kalliola, the State Nature Protection Officer, took this picture of the bogs that will be flooded by the waters 
of a man-made lake. Rising up in the background are the Nattastunturi Fells. The timber in this area is to be cut and removed 
before the water rises over it. The harvest of wood should total about 5 million cubic feet. 


The Colorful... 


Continuation from page 3. 
ic Ocean. It is all very different scenery 
from the gentler landscape found else- 
where in Finland, just like the Lapps 
differ from the Finns. 


The Ski-Finns 


The Lapps came to Lapland rather 
late. It was 2,500—3,000 years ago that 
they arrived in Finland from the East. 
The Finns, reaching up from the south, 
pushed them further and further north. 
But as late as the 15th century there 
were still Lapps living in what is today 
central Fintand. The ancient historians 
called them ski-Finns, and Finns may 
well have adopted skis from these old 
inhabitants. Specialists in hunting, fishing 
and reindeer raising, the Lapps seek in 
vain new virgin forest and unclaimed 
fishing waters. Civilization has reached 
out everywhere and surrounded them. 

They are the people who tamed reindeer 
and made »domesticy animals of them a 
couple of thousand years ago. In stature, 
they are the shortest race in Europe. 
The inale Lapp in Finland averages 5 foot 
4 inches, the female less than 5 foot. 
Their characteristic features are dark 
rough hair, grayish or yellowish-white 
skin, and short, often bandy legs. In 
spite of a certain admixture of Scandinav- 
ian and Finnish blood over the past 
thousand years, these racial features 
still prevail. 


Avoid Rough Words And Live In Tents 


Avoiding strangers, they are friendly 
and peaceful people. They show a certain 
lack of enterprise which often makes 
it difficult for them to assimilate modern 
changes. Dr. T. I. Itkonen, an eminent 
specialist on the race, says that »they 
have a sort of ancient culture and the 
delicacy of a receding tribe; they avoid 
rough words and conspicuousness.» 

As a result of contact with Finnish 
tribes their language has changed entire- 
ly and is now reckoned to belong to the 
Finnish linguistic family. But they have 
a large group of original words that 
cannot be traced in any other language 
and thus show the different origin of 
the tongue. 

Nearly all the Lapps mow live in cot- 
tages and houses. But there are a few in the 
Enontekio fell region who still live in the 
old Lapp tent favored by their ancestors. 
Called a kota, it is conical-shaped tent or 
hut built by covering a frame of poles 
with cloth, skin or birchbark. Quickly 
erected, it was ideal for nomadic reindeer 
herders. The everyday clothing of the 
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At the reindeer round-up young animals are earmarked, others are slaughtered or 
selected as fit for training to draw the pulkka, the boat-like reindeer sledge; 8,000 
reindeer in a corral is not an uncommon sight. Among the reindeer owners are many 
Finns, too. | ¢ 


The Oldest Building In Lapland 


The fourth church in Lapland was built 
in 1688 at a time when the conversion of 
then pagan Lapland to Christianity was 
beginning. It was many years after this 
before a parson came to live in Sodan- 
kyla, the place where the church was 
built at the expense of King Charles XI 
Sweden-Finland. 

This temple of God, made entirely of 
wood, has not seen regular use for a 
century now. It still stands in its orig- 
inal form, though only one of the wind- 
ows has its old lead frame. The building 
measures 25 X 45 feet. The small sachristy 
is on the northern wall, can only be 
entered through the church. 

Sodankyla is now the second largest 
commune in Lapland, extending from the 
eastern frontier to the western. The 
church village, 3,000 inhabitants, is 


its important center. Only a few dozen 
Lapps live in Sodankyla. 
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Against the western wall of the church stands the vestibule, roofed exactly like the main 
building with wooden shingles. The two vertical props (on either side of the vestibule) 


were added later. 


< The interior seen from the choir, with the gallery in the backround. The log altar 
was made in 1739, and above it hangs an altarpiece of rough workmanship. It is a 


depiction of the Lord’s Supper. 


Lapps is little different from that of the 
ordinary Finn, but the old festive garments 
are still used. The peski (blouselike coat) 
is common int winter, and the wo- 
men still wear the colorful bonnet of olden 
times. 


Women Light The Fire, Men Cook 


Dt. Itkonen gives the following brief 
summary of the everyday work and life 
of the tribe. 

_ »The man’s work is to herd the reindeer, 
separate them according to ownership 
marks in the corral and train them to 
pull a pulkka. Men take business trips, 
slaughter the animals, dry the meat, 
cook — though this is now becoming 
woman’s work ~— haul firewood, hay 
and lichen, search for timber, do bone, 
horn and metal work and make harnesses. 
It is the woman’s job to light the fire, 
make the coffee, prepare vegetables and 


cold meals, bake, pick berries, make 
sausages, milk reindeer, collect firewood 
in the environs of the home and split it, 
dress leather, prepare sinews for use as yarn 
and straw for the shoes to keep the feet 
warm. They sew clothes and make 
pelts, spin, weave, make boxes of birch- 
bark and take care of the children and 
cattle. Both men and women tend the 
reindeer herds (though this is primarily 
the man’s job), fish, clean and dry the 
fish, make cheese, erect the tents, make 
and dye nets, make hay, collect lichen 
and row the boats.» 

Reindeer and dogs are the only animals 
tamed by the Lapps. Cattle breeding is 
becoming more generalized now, however, 
especially in Inari and Utsjoki, the 
northernmost communes of Finland. They 
also keep a few sheep and some horses, 
but the latter are gradually giving way to 
cars and tractors. . 


Joiku-ing In The Fells 


Remote Lapland was heathen and pri- 
mitive right up to the middle of the 17th 
century. There was belief in spirits that 
dwelt both above and under the earth, in 
the water, too. The Lapps had witches 
who made prophecies and visited ilinesses 
on their enemies. Nature worship took 
a peculiar form in the sezta, a stone, rock, 
island or fell which was singular in form 
or color. Sacrifices were meade to the 
seitta to propitiate the spirits for poor 
hunting, fishing or reindeer breeding. A 
great deal of lore about the seitas has been 
passed down to the present day by word 
of mouth. 

On the whole, however, there is little 
left of the old mythology and 
folklore of the-Lapps. They still practise 
joiku, a form of primitive singing. This 
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word, which is actually juoigus in the 
Lapp language, means a melody sung in 
much the same way as the Tyrolean 
yodel. The song is incidental to the joiku 
which is inspired by some event or im- 
pression. The expert singers improvise 
both the words and the melody, or sing 
new words to one of the couple of hun- 
dred melodies they have already me- 
morized. 

The most recent statistics put the 
Lapp population of Finland at 2,770, 
which is less than 10 per cent of the entire 
Lapp race. Butamong these few survivors 
every line of the old Lapp culture is 
represented. Inari even has greek Ortho- 
dox Skolt Lapps. Norway has the great- 
est number of Lapps, but Sweden also 
has several thousand and there are many 
in the Soviet Union. Prior to 1809, the 
Lapps paid taxes to as many as three 
states. Now they are being protected 
and given a chance to resume their old 
ways of life in so far as this is possible 
in the changed conditions of modern 
civilization. 


Lapland As |... 


Continuation from page 7. 


small pension and/or a youth hostel (not 
restricted to youth) where you can get a 
cheap bed for the night. Or if you’re young 
and/or impecunious, there are any num- 
ber of camping sites and empty log cabins 
in every part of Lapland, where a night 
can cost from nothing to a few Finnmarks. 

For the comfort-loving and everyone 
but the most luxury-minded, the Finnish 
Tourist Association operate extremely 
good tourist hotels at five well chosen 
places in Lapland: Ivalo, Inari and Uts- 
joki in northern Lapland; Pallastunturi 
(zo miles from Muonio and reached by 
postbus from it) and Kilpisjarvi in west- 
ern Lapland. Cheap accommodation is 
available in four- or six-bed rooms and 
cheaper still in the dormitory variety of 
room. 

The choice is not easy. You can cover 
the lot quite simply by following the 
Arctic Highway into Norway, crossing 
the very roof of Europe and returning 
south via the Way of the Four Winds, or 
vice versa. It’s no use, however, attempt- 
ing this unless you haye at least a clear 
two weeks. I’ve seen far too many people 
rush into a hotel one evening to leave the 
next morning under the impression they 
have ‘done’ that particular place. It just 
does not work in Lapland. Here is my 
own summary of Lapland’s tourist spots, 
simply definable as places which are 
easily accessible and with one good hotel. 


Five Piaces North 


Ivalo: Nothing particularly attractive 
about the village, but what a surprise 
that such a place exists at all so far north 
of the Arctic Circle. Its modernity is a 
reminder that practically every town 
and village in Finnish Lapland was almost 
totally destroyed in 1944. The result: 
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Lapland offers many opportunities to the experienced hiker, with the network of 
refuge huts extending to the Far North. Angling in lakes and rivers is reward- 
ing, and even salmon cau still be caught in Tenojoki. Rivulets, like the one in 
picture, should not be disregarded: trout are delicious, too! 


modern everything (including shops, 
school, hospital, Hotel), except for the 
church which for some reason escaped 
destruction. More attractive, though, is 
the mew Orthodox church charmingly 
built down a side lane amongst birch and 
spruce trees. 

From Ivalo you can go 25 miles south 
by bus to the lovely fells that spread 
around Kaunispaa whose summit is crown- 
ed by a small restaurant with limited 
sleeping accommodation. Another bus 
takes you east from Ivalo to Nellim 
(about 25 miles), home of many Skolt 
Lapps who moved there when Petsamo 
was ceded fo Russia. 

Fnart: Smaller than Ivalo and about an 
hour's drive further north up the Arctic 
Highway. Lapland roads are usually 
pretty straight, but this stretch follows 
some of the intricate curves and bays of 
a lake with lovely glimpses of what I 
have christened the Arctic Riviera, pine 
and rock-fringed with low fells and hills 
rising on every side. 

Inari Tourist Hotel is most attractively 
situated by a river which tumbles into 
rapids just outside its windows before it 
joins Inari Lake. This lake is somewhere 
around I 000 square kms and you can 
make motor boat trips out to some of its 
islands — about 3 ooo of them! 

Or perhaps you would rather go up the 
River of Love (Lemmenjoki)? This is 
done by moter boat with a Lapp guide, 
with a chance to overnight in a Lapp 
house. If you're a walker you can push on 
further through real Lapland wilderness 
to visit the gold-washing area where a 
handful of tough peace-lovers still eke 
out a not-very-profitable existence by 
washing for gold. The zoo-year-old church 
of Pielppajarvi (reached by boat) and 
Menesjarvi, a pearl of a lake ringed by 
low hills (reached by road), are other 
worthwhile destinations in the area. And 
the walking possibilities, of course, are 
endless. 

Utsjohi: Right up against Finland’s 


northernmost frontier, the Tourist Asso- 
ciation have built their most recent tour- 
ist hotel. It looks down on the curve of 
Utsjoki (jokt means fiver) before it joins 
the broad Tenojoki. This is a favourite 
spot for fishing enthusiasts, and the birch 
and fell landscape will appeal to anyone 
with a yen for solitude. 

Kilpisjarvi: The most elegant of the 
Lapland hotels, but just a little too 
todern for my taste. Comfort and service, 
however, are excellent and the surround- 
ings glorious. From the restaurant win- 
dows you look out across the lake to the 
snowstained Norwegian mountains and . 
lower Swedish hills. About three miles 
through birchwoods (you are about 60 
miles north of the pine limit now) from 
the opposite shore of the lake lies the 
stone which marks the Finnish — Norwe- 
gian —Swedish frontier. Behind the hotel 
and a little way back from it rises the 
famous bare head of Saana fell, once 
holy fell of the Lapps, with really su- 
perb views from the top. 

Pallastunturi: My favourite, I freely 
admit it. The hotel takes its name from 
the Pallastunturi group of fourteen fells; 
it stands at about 1 500 feet, alone in the 
crook of five of these fells, the nearest 
hamlet ten miles away, the nearest village 
(Muonio) twenty miles. From ‘here the 
vast horizons of Lapland seem extended 
to their utmost. That is Sweden to the 
west — you can cross the river to it at 
Muonio for 50 Fmks return, surely the 
cheapest ‘overseas’ journey in the world! 

Pallastunturi is'the sort of place which 
makes you more:conscious than you have 
ever been before of the infinite beauty 
of light. Cloud shadows chase each other 
across endless forests. and marshland; 
lakes change from green to blue to violet; 
fells become rust at sutidown (when there 
is a sundown!), the blue distance full 
of folds of shadow and liquid gold. On 
every side of you, the immense sky re- 
flects the varying weather across the Lap- 
land map spread at your feet. 


Solitude Ad Age 


a 
Naturésirich, sometimes hard, always 
beautifulére on these open fells and 
never wilyou be more conscious of her 
temperammt than on the 4o-mile trek 
by a madzéd but unpeopled path that 
leads frerthe¢:hotel across the Pallas and 
Ounas #3) to Enontekid (also known 
by its oler name of Hetta). Along the 
path aréog cabins for overnight stops 
where cdte itastes all the better for 
being mac over an open fire and drunk 
in the flictring shadows. Enonteki6 itself 
is one oflte most attractive villages in 
Laplandwith its situation on the nooks 
and baystlong, narrow Ounas lake, and 
a white;sodern church with one of the 
most meimgly simple altar murals I 
have eveseen. As yet there is no tourist 
hotel herebut a youth hostel; some of the 
ptivate buses take in visitors, too. 

By cotrast with the clean modern look 
of Enonficid there are the ancient little 
villages rich somehow got overlooked 
in 1944*tilages such as Ylikyré on the 
east side othe Palas fells, where wooden 
houses lea‘a little tipsy with age on the 
banks of)timas river. 

Whend go? The Lapland year can be 
divided» rtetty well into two: the 7—8 
months wen there is snow and the 4—5 
months when there isn’t. During the 
snowless months, spring, summer and 
autums diiow on each other’s heels in 
pretty aick succession: spring, which 
brushes te whole landscape with the 
soft greerof young birch leaves, when 
forests ara new world to be rediscovered 
after the-inter snow; summier, flowering 
to suddenbrief maturity before autumn 
comes tosweep the landscape like a 
forest firdm every tone of brilliance at 
nature’s|isposal. 


ReindeerRound-up 


A goocmany people choose to go at 
the end@© July or early August, climatic- 
ally varible and certainly not the best 
time frerethe mosquito point of view. 
These, «&’s face it, are a nuisance at 
times, bt mosquito oil copes with them 
very adruately on all but the hottest 
and mostyindless days. 

June <a be a delight, with the whole of 
Laplandbursting with new life. This is 
nesting me, if you’re interested in orni- 
thology;:'s also the month after reindeer 
calving ime with a chance to see the 
youngsts, already sturdy on their legs, 
wide-eyt with curiosity, on the fells. 
Aroundsidsummer, round-ups take place 
in variowparts of Lapland to mark the 
reindeercalves on the ear, and this is 
somethiz you should make every effort 
to see —dust kicked up by stampeding 
hooves, t@ zing of the lassoo, all the 
atmospire of wild west film brought 
there, famorth of the Arctic Circle. All 
this, andhe midninght sun, too... 

Autum blazes in during the first half 
of Septe:ber when the weather, though a 
little cor, is usually bright and stable. 
Imagineevery possible shade of flame, 
rust, yéiw, orange, red, purple, pink, 
stainedvith the dark green of pine and 
spruce, tém splash it over hundreds of 
miles user a blue sky. You don’t believe 


it? No, neither did I until I saw it for 
myself. 

The main winter sports season is from 
the end of February when the days are 
already lengthening fast, right through 
to May when there’s hardly any night at 
all. Until mid-March you still stand a 
chance of seeing a winter reindeer round- 
up and, if the nights are little long, they 
also full of magic as the Northern Lights 
spin their luminous mist across the stars 
and burst into sudden brilliance of trail- 
ing veils, constantly restless as if stirred 
by an invisible wind. 

They say if you go to Lapland, then 
later you will have to go back. I was there 
for eight months. I am going back. 


The Future Of Lapland 


air connections, Helsinki to Rovaniemi 
and on to Ivalo. Soon, perhaps, there will 
be scheduled services on to Kirkenes in 
Norway. New air routes to Sweden from 
the north are also being planned. 


Industry And Energy 

Of more direct interest to the rest of 
Finland is the exploitation of the abun- 
dant water power of the province. The 
harnessing of the mighty River Kemijoki 
was described in an earlier issue of F.P. 
(No. 7/8, 1958). The work to be done 
there will not be completed for 20 years. 
Electricity will be led to more and more 
Lapp villages, and with it will come other 
modern amenities. The work itself offers 
jobs in a land where it is hard to find 
money-earning work. The rest of Finland 
alrcady benefits from the capital invested 
as the new energy-producing plants are 
connected with the national grid. 


In general, it is difficult to find indust- — 


rial projects proper which can be establi- 
shed in Lapland with profit. But there is 
one plan which may soon reach the stage 
of execution. This is the building of a 
chemical pulp mill at Kirkenes jointly by 
Finland and Norway. The port of Kirke- 
nes is open all the year round, thanks to 
the Gulf Stream. Inari’s forests would 
supply the raw material — so far they 
have been beyond the reach of economic 
exploitation. The long distances have hit- 
herto made it impossible to utilize Lap- 
land’s vast forest areas. But when they 
are within reasonable access of water 
transport the picture changes. This means 
ports on the Arctic Ocean, and with 
Petsamo in the Soviet Union now the 
solution seems to lie in Norway. What 
is required is a road from Lake Inari to 
Kirkenes. . 


The Real Hope Is Mining 

Economically the most promising in- 
dustry for Lapland is mining. Swedish 
Lapland has the best iron mines in Europe. 


This was the way in which life started 
again after the war. Buildings were 
thrown up rapidly to serve as tempor- 
ary housing. Many of them are now 
disappearing, giving way to tidy and 
spacious houses. 


Continuation from page 7. 


Kirkenes also has good iron mines. 
Petsamo had the only nickel mine in 
Europe — a new one is now being opened 
further south in Finland. Many ore depo- 
sits have been discovered and even map- 
ped in Finnish Lapland. Their exploita- 
tion requires capital, not least to establish 
communications. A start has been made 
in this respect. A railway is to be built 
to Kolari, close to the Swedish border, 
to make it possible to mine some of the 
great iron ore deposits discovered in the 
area. With hydroelectric power on the 
spot, so to speak, there would seem to be 
every chance of successful mining and 
iron works. 

Lapland has already come some way 
from the old days when the sole means 
of subsistence were hunting, fishing, 
reindeer breeding and, to a small extent, 
cattle and crop farming. In the bad old 
days, when famine threatened, as it not 
infrequently did, large numbers of Lap- 
landers and even Finns from the South 
were ‘to be seen trecking North 
through the wilds to the Actic Coast 
where at least there was fish. The vast- 
ness has been reduced to human size 
by the car and the aeroplane. There are 
jobs to be had at power station const- 
ruction sites and even in the forests. The 
Laplander need never lack for bread 
again. 

Looking into the future, it seems most 
probable that where the reindeer browse 
on lichen today tomorrow there will be 
an industrial establishment. Already there 
are problems of like nature. What is to 
happen to a herd of 10,000 reindeer when 
two large man-made lakes are fornitd on 
their feeding grounds is a question that 
is exercising the authorities at this 
moment. Something of the past must 
be preserved, although much of it must 
go, if Lapland is to retain its allure and 
at the same time be a land where life is 
not just one long fight for existence. 
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Lake Inari with the islet Ukko, formerly ie .. ; 
worshipped by Lapps as a seita. 


